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clergy might, through pride orimmorality of life, deprive itself 
of infallibility, supposing them to have once possessed it ; 
I see no reason, in the nature of things, why the Bomish 
or any other branch of Christ's Church, might not, through 
unfaithfulness, forfeit any— no matter how great— gifts 
with which we may believe it to have been originally en- 
dowed. 

But there is another answer, no doubt, ready — namely, 
that though the divinely-authorized expositors of the Old 
Testament were fallible, yet those of the New Testament 
cannot be so. But this gives up the question — a new posi- 
tion is here assumed ; not that the authorized interpreters 
of any revelation must of necessity be infallible ; but that, 
whereas God left the expositors of his message to man 
fallible, until Christ's coming, he can no longer do so with 
propriety. But to attempt to prove this by abstract rea- 
soning, and without plain authority of Scripture, were 
absurd. We may well teqnire God's own Word to convince 
us, that, what he once did, it wonM be derogatory to his 
attributes that he should do again. 

Let Romanists, then, give us texts ; and any which they 
Ifey pt-odnCe we Will bind ourselves dispassionate^ to exa- 
mine. Bnt, if they have any fear of the guilt of blas- 
|)hBmy, let theim beware how they represent fts absurd that 
Tery arrangement which God did, confessedly, make for 
his Church before the time of Christ. He pve arevela- 
tWn, and a clergy to explain it ; he drrectea the laity to 
raceive in general their clergy's instructions ; and still he 
lieft the clergy exposed to em)r ; and the people, if they 
would blindly follow them, he made liable to be led Itstray 
by their influence. 

Such a mode of, ordering things msyr, indeed, be con- 
demned; but the condemnation rather befits the open 
inAdkl than any one who asstmies to himself the Christi'm 
naUe. 

Yotlr obedient servant, 

A K11.DARE Chcbchmah. 



PLOWEltS FOR JtJLT. 

■THfe summer sun of July, of which we had but too little as 
yet, nsn.iUy makes the most colifk-rtied cititen pineTbr the 
bpen space and iirtigOrAting air of the country. Some- 
times it drives him to seek Hk ripping (ti«am and tbe 
sheltering wood, or tempts him to bend his footsteps 
towards the heather. What more delightful on a summer's 
ft«y than to tread the Wild heatSKk, with its gorgeous 
]ptirple beH flowert aYonnd oar fisetV The heather belongs 
to me now aristocratic family of the Heaths or Ericas. 
^Nfeiity-five years ago there "were hot fotir species of heath 
known in these kingdoms ; nodonbt pretty flowers, of dark 
purple, red, or rose colour, and most susceptible of im- 
provement by cultiviition. Since then, upwards of 300 
varieties have been introduced, chiefly from the €ape of 
Good Hope, and fbrm some of the "most graceful and [ 
attractive omatnents of Jthe greenhouse. Of our own ' 
H&tive herfths, t!he aommoti Jeal^er f^Brieg valfforis') is the 
ffiOst familiar. The cross-rearea "heath {Erica tetralix') fe 
found growing on our boggy lands, and the fine-fettvied 
lieath (Erica cineria) In the Woods and thickeS. Another 
variety has been found on themountains of Connemara and 
:ERis, which exactly corresponds with the Mediterranean 
lieaUi. In ScotlEUid, the heather is -interwoven with many 
of the Siglilander's dearest aSsociatioDS ; it is often his 
couch and his covering. Everywhere the heath is esteemed 
the emblem of solitude ; w^ may it be of that solitude 
to which maiiy parts of ottr beloved «<JOntry have been 
reihiced by -noett fomime Md pestilence. '£lnig«altii»n 
hiu added to this solitude ; Imt it at least brings itsvon- 
Miliiition, that onr-exiled brethren at* gone to a land of ac- 
tive industry and mental freedom, and are emancipated 
from the spiritu^ tyranny which gits, like a hightmare, on 
(the^fat^tiesand f^ae-will of too t»any of our countrymen 
at home. Alougsidetbe heather, we are sure to meet the 
Hareseul (Campanula rotmMblia'), with its droopi<\g 
flowers -df azure and white, "tbe eirtreme grace of ibis 
fair and fr^le little flower, growing on moor and moun- 
tain, the delicacy of its tints, the lightness and elegance 
of its quivering form on itsfeiry-likestera, revelling in the 
freedom of its existence, have excited the imaginations of 
the poets, some even to persnade thetosBlves that they heiar 
its soft bells chiming, 

" tsrehaBce to ledttie lie Wry HvMa, 
yiith bint, sweet tost^B in Itight screoA, 
Wbea glowworm lamps iUaTve th« tcene 
And silvery diisies flotthe ^een." 

Outers tell 70U that the harebells are in the habit of giving 
expression lo conceits such as this — 

."-No ««ck-ls too blffh, no vale la too low, 

Far*OBr l^agito and trsauilous 'forms to gtoi^. 
'Softivtlffles ^cctown 

3lit taatla's dltiieA towets, una look 
Laughingly down 

Upon the pigmy .men in the wotli Wlow, 

Wearily wanilerlBK"to taiftb." 
The corolla of ih« harebell is s6 similar to fh« <;<$ft«i<m 
wild hyacinfli that it is often confouaded with it. In 
Scotland, it is the far-fiuned " bhie-bdl," the subject of 
^^y« song atid glbwiBg passage ia SeottUh ratawtiilsy. 
Bat the harebell is not more *o» and mcdnstniiied ia its 
■•«»«■*«) Am the C<*tic HigWandor hJHJsdf, 300 ye«3 
Wiioa, freed from the UmOdom of a system which all «x- 
?«n«ce baa proved to be detrimeBtal alike te the libwties 
and the moral energies <tf apeople, as it is to th«ir temporal 
and spiritual prosperityMbrlt tt the social npas tree, tmder 



which" ftflthing flourishes but the rank weeds of ignorance 
and poverty. Soike time ago, we blushed to re^ in the 
page of history tSat Irdand, with treble the arable acres of 
Scotland, has, from some unhappy cause, not only not 
been able to contribute its own expenses to the nation, 
(while Scotland has yielded, for half a centtuy, above five 
millions a year of clear surplus); but, that in thegreatfamine 
of 1846, while Bomau Catkolic Ireland received eight 
millions sterling of alms, from the imperial treasury, 
Protestant Scotiand— great part of which had suffered 
just as much — ^received nothing. The different condition 
of the Celt in Scotland from that of the Celt in Ireland 
is a wonderful fact, and if any doubt remained that it arises 
fom the freedom from spiritual and ecclesiastical oppres- 
sion which the former enjoys, it should be placed beyond 
controversy, by the prosperity of the Irish emigrant in 
America, when his hard taskmaster, the priest, is left be- 
hind. 

But let M descend from the mountains and their con- 
genial atmosphere of freedom to the river-side. Here we 
meet, in fril flewer, the charming White Water- Lh-t. 
Among flclrists it beaW the appropriate name of JVifmphcea 
alba, or white nyttph or naiad. It is a Hattve of the 
British Isles and of most parts of Europe. In Ireland it 
is particularly abundant, and the tourist to Killamey, or 
(Mendaloagh or Lough Dan, in Wicklow, or to the less 
frequented lakes of Connemara orCavan, will be sure to 
meet specimens of this fair inhabitant of the waters. It is 
a sight (arnly refreshing to iJie eye on a snltiy snnuner day, 
to see a pare white •water-Kly resting on the placid surface 
of a lake, or floating on the sluggish stream o( a river. Its 
■large, broad, orsi leaves spread out like a fan, and so 
smooth and shining that the water runs over their oily sur- 
face, are the TCTy pictare of cool comfort ; while the fair 
flower itself, of splendid white, ii&intly tinged with rose 
colour, Seems to be the stately river-qaeeB, presidii^ with 
native dignity over all around. The yellow water-lily 
{Ngmpiiaa Inteu), With its golden flowws, is of kindred 
with the white water-lily, and is also to be found growing 
in the lakes and 'rivcfs all over the cowntry. The roots of 
the white water-lily form an excellent dye, and have been 
used for dying wool and yam black, both is the Hebrides 
of Scotland and in Connemara. 

B«t to {troceed to the flewer-garden, we have the 
Pink, just now in full perfection and bloom, and few 
flow«re are mere geserally cultivated, or more esteemed 
than the pibife, tat its elegance of fbrm, and rich, spicy 
fragrance. Tke various plants and flowers of tl» pink 
tribe go under the general tiame ef Dkaahus, or Jove's 
flowef, gixwi to them by Linnsros to express "his ad- 
airatiati of tins charming family. The popular appre- 
ciation of the pink is emphatically expressed every time 
we detRribe a th^ supremely excellent, «s the pink 
ef perfeetioti. So the ■particularly pleasing shade of light 
(Jrimson colour, derives its distinctive name of piii from 
the pwvailiag hue of the favdttrtte flower. 

There are several species of |he pjnk found wild in Eng- 
■limd, bnt tB Jreland 'we believe bift two. The pheasant 
eye-pink (Dianthus plumarius) is found in the County of 
Cork. Tbe Wild elove-pink— the parent of tl« carnation 
(Dianthus caryophylbis) — is also «X)BHnon in our land, 
and is known by its five plain petals, scolloped at the outer 
edge. Its chief attraction is its fragrance, like the clove, 
whMice it delfi\<es its name. Its highly-prised ofifepring, 
the camatioti, takes its name fVom the flesh-colour (caro) 
of Bcttne of its Varieties, ^y cultivation its petals have 
become doubled, and assume all colours, but generally 
■dark fed, pure iraiite, or striped, roatbled, or piebald ; yet 
it continually betrays its origin hy a tendency to return to 
Its anoiest simplici^ and singleness, unless COTcfiilfy 
watched and cultured. 

The Indian IHnk (DiaMhm Chineitms) te another WeH- 
knowB variety, derived from abroad. It is -particularly 
tichand VarteUB'in the combinatJcm of its cofours. "The 
Swefflwilllam (I>ianthus btrrb«tHS) is another variety of 
Mastered jHnk, taHed l^the French, poet's pink, or nosegay 
of piuhs. b grows 'wiM in Germany and -on the hills of 
Normandy. 

It is a oarfolis fact, that the pink appears to have been 
unknown to the ancients, as we may reasoitably infer, not 
merely from Hie Clteek and Latih poets being saelit in its 
W^e, and Ae naturalist, PKny, never mentioiiing it, 
IWfteni neither the Greek nor the Latin language having, 
in truth, any term to designate it. It surely could not 
■iBtte been knewu and imnoticed. The Oerman potft, 
Qo^e, te his "Oi^tive Song," represents ike prisoner 
pining for his favoiuite flower, the " forget-me-hot," yet 
flung foU joMce t6 the pfaik. 

'' the pink <an no one Justly slight. 
The gtrHmtet favourite fiowerj 
Heists Ifnow l)fcne»th thfe light, 
'Hewdldds it ftem its potrtt." 

And we may fairly couclnde, that the floifto Which 
lilansens desighatea as worthy of being dedicatol to fhe 
■<!hief god of me teathen myttology would not have been 
passed unnoticed by Pliny had he been acquainted with 
It. In the seatlHieiltal langttage or flowers the pink is 
estc«ned to be the eih'bletti of lov6 — its dedicSlion is too 
often as sensel^s and Unreal as if it were Vi-Jove the 
fnwgitiairy gofl of the heattien. Selfish ahd iiaperfect;, in- 
deed^or the most part, is the love ofibanto bfs fellow ; 
niott^ the S(aiptnres teem with exhortations, su^as— to 
abound in love— to be knit together in lote— W) waH in 



love as Christ loved us — to speak the truth in love — for- 
bearing one another in love — serving one another in love, 
and continuing in brotherly love ; and the spring and 
principle of all that is expected of us is given by St. 
John — " Beloved, let us love one another, for love is of 
God; and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth Gk)d. He tkat loveth not knoweth not God — for 
God is love." — 1 Ep. John iv., 7 and 8. If our peop?a 
were taught more of this from their altars, would we net 
be better friends and neighbours, and better Christians, 
too ? Would we not tell each other the truth in love, and 
not retort in anger, and bitterness, and rioting, and blood- 
shedding ? and if a man told us what he thought to be tha 
truth, although we might think it all error, yet would wa 
not forhear in love ? If the loving Apostle St. John, who 
understood the nature and principle of brotherly love, per- 
haps, more Intimately than any mere man that ever lived, 
were among us, he would say, " Let us love one another, 
for love is of God, and God i* love;" and he would tell 
you again, what he has already done, both in his Epistle 
and Gospel, in what remarkable manner God manifested 
his love to us — ^not, indeed, as many of our readers would 
naturally suppose, from what they hear and read in their 
rosaries, by sending the Blessed Virgin Mary, or St. 
Joseph, or St. Peter, or 8t. Alphonso, into the world ; 
no, none of these mercies — and, no doubt, great mercies in 
their way, as to the New Testament saints, at least, none 
of them are even hinted at ; but the one grand, absorbii^ 
manifestation of God's love, which obscured all others — 
was — ^" In this was manifested the love (charity, in the 
Douay Bible) of God towards us, because God sent his 
only b^otten Son into the worid, that we might live 
through him." (1 Ep. St. John, iv. 8 ; " For God so loved 
the world as to give his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
belreveth in him may not perish, but may have life over- 
Iseting.'' — St. John ill. 16, Douay Bible. Tl»s is the sim- 
ple declaration of the Douay Bible itself; and our Roman 
Catholic readers should inquire why it is not kept more pro- 
minently under their view ? Why the bright and cheering 
light of these comforting truths should be obscured under 
a cloud of modem inventions and fables which disparage 
the lore of God — the gift of his only begotten Son — and 
virtually deny that " whosoever believeth in him, shall not 
perish, but s&all have everlastii^ life ;" for if this truth 
were rctdfy received, we should never bear more of Pur- 
•gatoiy er penance, or intercession of saints or angels. 



FABM OPEBATIONS FOE JTJLT. 
(From the Irith JPamers' Gazette.^ 
The late rains, succeeding such a protracted drought, 
have stimulated the growth of weeds in no ordinary ■de- 
gree, and, in the majority of cases, the green crops also, 
wWch, with the general routine business of the farm — 
viz., haymaking and hoeing the green crops — will render 
the present month one Of harassing and anxious care aod 
attentive watchfiilness te the farsier, to whom a "well- 
considered and properly-organized system will be a safe- 
guard, and carry him through with satisfaction to himself 
and those arotmd him ; but ^e want of it will bring ven- 
ation, disappointmemt, and loss. 

Hay. — This being the most general month for cutting 
and saving meadow hay, much care and esertion are ne- 
cessary in the various operations to secure a good and 
nutritious article for winter and spring provender ; to do 
which, observe the precise period at which the greater 
portion of the most valuable grasses are in their prime and 
full of their most nutritious juices, so as to combine with 
the greatest possitfle weight the most nourishing ^jualitie*. 
If cut too early, it shrinks too much in drying, and the 
qtiadity is not so valuable ; on the other hand, if allowed 
to Stand till the seeds become ripe the bulk may be in- 
creased ; but the saccharine juices have become dissipated, 
and lost in maturing the seeds, and the culm is converted 
into woody fibre, containing Very little or no nourishment. 
The proper period will be found by avoiding both extremes, 
and cut the grass, if the weather permits, when the greatest 
nturiber of choicest grasses are in bloom. 

Parsnips, Carrots, and Mangels, if not already singled 
out, should now have that operation performed without 
loss of time. The general treatment is similar to that 
fdready described for Swedes, except that the tap-rOoted 
plants, in most cases, require singling by hand. 

*lymtyilatiting Swedes and Manyels.-^^ftfaL^fjj^^ 
drops of Swedes or mangels may be fill^ ^jv nV'i 
planting. The portions of drills to be ph " 
freshly tuMied over by the spade or fork^/^' 
fully lifted, the Outside leaves trimmed " 
dipped in a rich pnddle; they art then/| 
care not to double up the roots, and hfl 
pressed ahout them. Warm, moi8t' 
(Aiosen, ftnd if the weather comes on 
should be watered till they take root. 

Potatoes in drills should have ihetr Aaal «<u^£Bt.aMMk 
them, and all weeds eradicated. 

Jiape and Cabbages should be planted Otft ifter -'(^i^ 
potatoes or Vetches, as fast as the land is cleared. 

Odds and Endt. — ^Make gOOd all requisite repaid about 
the home^ead, bams, stahles, hay and com Staddles, tai. 
Cleanse the yards, sheds, ponds, t«^ater-cottfseS, and 
ditches; paint «U tbe outside woodwork, aod'ferBi iiti^le- 
ffients not ia. tiS6. 




